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Zombies, the walking dead of the popular superstition. Among other
Haitian drums, there is the Assotor, which is said to be so sensitive that
it vibrates like the Aeolian harp in the breeze. There is a family of drums
bearing the generic name Petro, and there is the work drum Tambour-
Travaille, and a unique Tambour Meringouin, which is not a drum at
all despite its name; it is a musical bow, consisting of a string attached on
one end to a branch of a tree, and on the other, to a drumhead of cow
hide, which covers a hole in the ground. When the branch is agitated the
string vibrates. The hole in the ground serves as a resonator.

Like all islanders of the West Indies, the Haitians use gourds filled
with dried seed, which are shaken in the air to make noise. These were
the first native instruments of the islands found by Columbus. The Cubans
call these shakers Maracas, but in Haiti the instrument is known under the
onomatopoeic name Tchatcha. The only wind instrument of Haiti is a
primitive trumpet called Vaccine. Finally, there are nondescript un-
classified noise-makers used by the natives on various occasions, make-
shift devices manufactured of wood, scrap metal, or anything that comes
to hand.

A complete description of Haitian instruments, with photographs, is
given in the authoritative article by Harold Courlander in the July,
1941, issue of The Musical Quarterly.

The native melodies of the-Haitian Negroes are rarely more than
instinctive incantations, alternating between shouts and mumblings,
wherein certain vocables seem to be infused with a ritualistic significance.
Melville Herskovits, in his book Life in a Haitian Valley* gives the fol-
lowing account of native music: "The musical forms are almost entirely
African in rhythmic structure, but European influence is traceable in
their melodic line, which varies from unchanged European folk melodies
to purely African songs. In the use of the falsetto, however, in the state-
ment of a theme by the leader and its repetition by the chorus, and in
the countless modulations introduced into the song, the singing is African."

European influence is strongly reflected in the songs popular among
the population of towns and larger villages, where contact with the out-
side world is maintained in the cosmopolitan cafes and taverns. Later the
gramophone and the radio brought to Haiti the folklore of other lands,
and American jazz.

The authentic songs and dances of Haiti relate, to a greater or lesser
extent, to the social and religious code of the Voodoo, or Vodoun, which

* Alfred A. Knopf, 1937.